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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  METHODS  USED  TO  SOLVE  IT 

The  writer's  problem  was  to  discover  how  a pupil- 
teacher  program  of  participation  could  he  organized  and 
directed,  with  a view  toward  developing  a score  card  in  that 
field*  What  were  the  values  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
program  and  what  would  some  of  the  problems  be  that  would 
be  encountered? 

The  writer  then  made  a thorough  review  of  the  literature 
in  the  field* 

All  the  authors  believed  that  a pupil- teacher  program 
of  participation  was  desirable,  but  disagreed  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  used* 

The  writer  presents  this  study  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  assist  by  concrete  and  definite  material,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  pupils  who  are  interested  in  and  responsible 
for  pupil-teacher  programs* 
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CHAPTER  II 

THEORY  AND  IRAC TICE  OF  PUPIL-TEACHER  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A SCHOOL 


A.  Hi  story- 

Pupil  participation  in  a school  program  is  not  a new. 


infant  idea*  It  is  merely  an  old  idea  with  new  values 
attached* 

"The  educational  philosophy  underlying  student 
participation  in  school  government: 

"Possibly  the  earliest  attempt  was  in  Platofs 
Academy  where  each  ten  days  the  pupils  elected  one  of 
their  number  to  care  for  the  details*—' 

"Thomas  Jefferson  recommended  a modified  plan  of 
student  discipline  for  the  University  of  Virginia* 
Thomas  Hill,  in  England,  a century  before,  conducted 
his  school  on  a basis  of  student  participation  in  the 
government.  Vittorinio  de  Feltia,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
preached  the  doctrine  of  learning  by  doing,  and  recom- 
mended that  boys  be  allowed  to  share  , with  the  master 
the  administration  of  the  schools*  — ' 


"Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau,  and  a few  other 
early  educational  reformers  evidently  believed  in  pupil 
self-government  and  practiced  it  to  a certain  extent* 

But  they  had  comparatively  few  pupils  and  their  ideas 
were  not  thought  feasible  for  the  larger  schools.  The 
movement  dwindled.  In  fact,  very  little  comment  is 
made  on  the  subject  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century* 

1/  Jerry  J.  Vineyard  and  Charles  F*  Poole,  Student  Participa- 
tion in  School  Government.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  NeW  York*  T930  , 
TT-r-2 — 

2/  George  Kieman,  Training  for  Democracy*  The  Craftsman, 

Sept.  1914,  p.  626-630. 
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"There  were  monitors  and  student  governors  under 
strict  supervision  in  the  Jesuit  education  in  the  16th 
century* 

"A  form  of  student  participation  in  school  govern- 
ment was  organized  by  Lancaster  in  England  and  practiced 
in  the  monitorial  schools  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century*  In  this  plan  great  authority  was  given  to 
the  student  teachers.  But  this  power  was  dictated  by 
the  head  masters  and  in  no  wise  delegated  by  their  fellow 
students*  In  reality  the  system  was  in  no  sense  student 
participation  in  government  as  we  think  of  it  today, 
because  the  whole  plan  was  based  upon  the  delegation  of 
power  from  above  without  allowing  any  voice  by  the 
student  body;  neither  was  there  any  idea  of  real  initia- 
* tive,  authority,  executive  and  legislative  responsibility. 
This  system,  though  it  worked  for  some  time  in  England 
was  adopted  for  a monarchy  and  not  for  a democracy* 

"Where  the  movement  has  been  initiated  into  the 
schools  of  the  TJ*  S*,  it  has  been  far  more  democratic* 

The  students  who  exercise  authority  over  their  fellcw 
students  have  the  authority,  because  it  has  been  dele- 
gated to  them  by  those  whom  they  govern* 

"The  motive  behind  student  participation  in  school 
government  in  the  U.  S,  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  early  European  system.  In  those  early  practices 
student  participation  was  allowed  in  order  to  economize 
time  in  managing  the  routine  matters  of  the  school.  In 
the  U.  S*  it  is  not  considered  a disciplinary  device  but 
a means  by  which  citizenship  training  may  be  made  more 
objective  and  real.  This  fact  was  revealed  in  the  read- 
ing of  65  articles  on  the  subject  of  student  government* 
Only  two  authors  suggested  the  plan  as  a disciplinary 
device.  Thirty-three  of  the  articles  maintained  that 
student  cooperative  government  is  a direct  means  of 
training  in  the  fundamental  functions  of  civic  life* 

"The  school  administrator  of  the  present  day  usually 
inaugurates  a system  of  student  participation  in  school 
government,  realizing  that  it  will  require  more  effort 
and  energy  than  would  need  to  be  expended  by  the  faculty 
and  office  corps  in  executing  the  activities  in  which 
the  organization  will  engage.  His  motive  is  to  furnish 
actual  laboratory  practice  in  school  citizenship, 
believing  firmly  in  the  principle  of  self-activity* 

"Dr.  Bernard  Cronson  and  Mr.  Wikon  Gill  two  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  student  participation  actually  to 
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put  their  ideas  into  practice  introduced  into  New  York 
schools  in  1893  the  idea  developed  rather  rapidly  in  the 
New  England  schools  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  first  part  of  the  20th#  In  many  schools 
it  was  introduced  successfully,  hut  in  most  cases  it 
ultimately  failed#  The  failure  in  most  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Cronson,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
what  was  introduced  was  not  student  cooperative  govern- 
ment by  children.  In  many  cases  the  efforts  were  merely 
temporary  responses  to  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  and 
not  an  outgrowth  from  within  the  school#—/ 

Summary . — In  the  writer ®s  opinion  this  old  idea  which 

has  added  new  values,  is  our  best  opportunity  as  teachers, 

for  making  school  a preparation  for  life# 

A democracy  demands  an  education  for  a democratic  way  of 

living  and  therefore  has  as  its  purpose  to  develop  individuals 

of  worth  who  may  function  without  exploiting  society# 


B#  Need  and  Purpose 

1#  Need#--  Our  school  system  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  our  youth.  The  best  meanB  of  education 
is  by  participation  or  doing.  School  should  be  real  and 
present  responsibilities  and  duties# 

As  H.  Foster  expressed  it:  "The  first  consideration  must 

be  that  the  pupils  realize  that  the  entire  school  organization 
is  for  their  opportunity,  and  not  for  their  restraint."—/ 

1/  Vineyard-  and  Poole,  Op.  cit. 

2/  Herbert  H.  Foster,  High  School  Administration.  Century  Co., 
¥ew  York  and  London,  i§28,  p.  563 • 
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The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  stated  the  need 
of  pupil  participation  in  the  following  manner:  y 

M Youth  should  assume  responsibility*  On  every 
bank  corner,  in  every  hotel  lobby  and  cornfield  and 
service  club  can  be  heard  comments  about  youth  delin- 
quency. Every  one  is  discussing  the  problem  of  youth; 
every  one  has  his  ov/n  special  solution*  These  solutions 
range  from  curfews  to  more  American  history,  and  from 
spankings  to  more  religion.  On  one  point  people  seem 
to  be  in  agreement:  more  sense  of  responsibility  is 

needed  in  the  young  people  of  today.  What  has  been  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  the  assumption  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities? The  high  monetary  income  fro  some,  the 
disrupted  family  life  for  others,  and  the  uncertainties 
which  confuse  their  planning  for  the  future  all  challenge 
the  poise  and  resourcefulness  with  which  they  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

"There  has  not  been  general  recognition,  as  yet, 
of  the  profound  truth  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  in 
the  field  of  civic  responsibility  as  truly  as  in  any 
other  field.  We  learn  to  assume  responsibility  by  the 
experience  of  assuming  responsibility.  We  have  not  yet 
generally  applied  the  findings  of  sound  psychology  to 
the  field  of  civic  education." 

Raymond  G.  I>rewry  expresses  his  views  in  yet  another 


"It  is  very  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  American  secondary  school  is 
training  for  citizenship.  Pupils  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  experience  through  practice  the  knowledge  and 
principles  acquired  in  the  classrooms.  A laboratory 
is  needed  which  approaches  in  conditions  those  in  which 
the  pupil  as  an  adult  must  live  and  serve.  This  labor- 
atory is  the  entire  school,  which  must  be  organized  and 
administered  so  that  the  pupil  will  acquire  civic 
experience  through  participation,  form  civic  habits 
through  practice,  and  develop  civic  attitudes  through 
successfully  relating  knowing  and  doing. 


1/  Michigan  £tudy  of  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  Number  3, 
'"’Youth  Learns  to  Assume  Respons ibi  1 i t y , " 


’Lansing,  T344. 


2/  Raymond  G.  Drewry,  Pupil  Participation  in  High  School 
Control.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co • , 1$  2 8 , 60s  ton . 
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tt Administrators  as  well  as  teachers  have  resisted 
the  laboratory  function  of  the  school*  They  have  done 
that  which  habit  directed  them  to  do,  namely,  administer 
their  schools  and  classrooms  as  monarchies,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  theory  they  were  training  pupils  for  citizen- 
ship in  a republic . " 

Walter  C.  Reusseri/  thinks  that  pupil  participation  is 
needed  because 

Cooperative  planning  can  not  be  achieved  in  a 
school  when  the  superintendent  sets  arbitrary  limitations 
to  policy  making*  Members  of  the  group  soon  learn  what 
he  wishes  and  their  own  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
are  stifled  so  that  they  merely  echo  his  views* 

Burton  E.  Stratton^/  also  shows  his  keen  desire  for 

more  pupil  participation  by  stating: 

Most  students  are  young  people,  and  young  people 
accorded  a relatively  free  hand  fairly  bubble  over  with 
ideas*  Interestingly  enough,  these  same  young  people 
display  remarkably  good  judgment  when  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  putting  their  own  ideas  into  practice* 

Of  course  they  need  the  counsel  of  more  experienced 
adults,  but  not  the  kind  of  counsel  that  says,  *!Ehou 
shalt,'  or  'Thou  shalt  not.' 

Dr.  E.  V.  Rugg^/  states: 

Here  (the  organization)  every  student  may  get  the 
opportunities  that  are  needed  for  real  citizenship 
training.  Here  each  student  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
his  duties  toward  his  school,  his  community  and  his 
country.  Here  pupils  tend  to  obtain  the  proper  attitudes 
and  social  valuations  that  citizens  in  a democracy  require* 


1/  Walter  GY  fceusser,  "Democracy  at  Work — Policy  Making  v. 
Yolicy  Execution."  Na ti on  ' s Teacher , 30:33-4,  August  '42. 

2/  Burton  E.  Stratton,  "Students  Can  Govern  Hi ems elves. " Ed. 
TCdra.  and  Sup.  27:291-5;  April  '41. 

3/  E.  V.  Rugg,  Student  Participation  in  School  Government. 
Y5th  Yearbook  of  the"  National  Society”Tor  the  Study  of  Erduca- 
tion.  Part  II,  p.  137-138. 
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Other  strong  arguments  are  brought  out  by  N.  A* 


who  says: 


There  is  a training  in  leadership,  in  self-control, 
in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  tact,  and  in  other  quali- 
ties that  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  man  and  useful  citi- 
zen. 

Yet  another  opinion  is  expressed  by  Irving  King:*-/ 

It  is  a factor  in  character  development  because  it 
makes  the  pupil  conscious  ofthe  problems  of  conduct  and 
demands  of  him  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  choice 
rather  then  the  dependence  upon  the  decision  of  others. 

Summary. — The  need  for  pupil  participation  is  great. 

A school  is  a good  school  only  when  it  allows  the  pupil  every 

opportunity  through  its  organization  and  curriculum  to  make 

for  better  homes  and  families,  better  industries  and  work, 

better  citizenship  and  government,  better  morality  and 

personality,  and  a better  community.  If  pupil  participation 

is  not  present  in  your  school  then  you  are  not  allowing  your 

pupils  the  opportunity  of  education  for  life. 

2 • Purpose  of  Pupil-Teacher  Participation. — The 

student  council  has  not  generally  achieved  the  degree  of 

status  which  seems  commensurate  with  its  importance  in  any 

considered  plan  of  educating  for  democratic  citizenship. 

Often  the  students  are  assigned  no  real  responsibilities. 

l/  to.  A.  Jactscn,  "Pupil  Government  in  Secondary  School," 
Education,  December  1921,  p.  397-200 

2/  Irving  King,  Social  Aspects  of  Education,  Macmillan  Co., 
flew  York,  1913.  “ 
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The  status  of  the  council  is,  in  fact,  not  usually  more 
significant  than  that  of  the  average  school  club.  Sometimes 
the  council  becomes  a little  oligarchy,  not  directly  responsi- 
ble to  any  one  but  the  adviser.  Sometimes  their  scope  of 
action  is  so  vague  that  no  one  in  the  school  could  clearly 
define  it.  Under  these  conditions  no  very  important  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  by  the  students  to  planning  school  policies 
which  are  to  affect  their  lives* 

The  reasons  for  such  failures  are  many  and  varied.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  a lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  school’s 
administration  or  faculty.  Some  think  that  students  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  assume  real  leadership.  It  has  been 

\ 

argued,  too,  that  the  techniques  for  guiding  boys  and  girls 
in  the  gradual  extension  of  successfully  performed  responsibi- 
lities are  not  generally  known. 

Participation  must  be  real.  Whatever  the  problems  and 
difficulties  involved  in  the  process  of  student  cooperation 
in  school  government,  it  seems  clear  that  we  can  not  afford 
to  fail  to  make  the  attempt.  The  special  tools  and  techniques 
essential  for  effective  participation  in  democratic  government 
can  not  be  acquired  except  by  their  actual  use  for  a genuine 
observable,  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  such  participation  while  at  the  same  time  with- 
holding from  students  any  real  authority  in  school  matters. 
There  can  be  no  real  growth  without  participation  and  there 
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can  be  no  real  participation  without  a degree  of  responsibility 
and  authority*  It  should  also  be  noted  that  preparation  for 
some  future  function  has  little  significance  to  the  student* 

The  stress  should  be  here  and  now,  not  on  the  hypothetical 
problems  of  the  future.  To  the  student,  school  is  not 
essentially  a preparation  for  life,  but  life  itself.  In 
order  to  be  truly  functional,  therefore,  a program  of  student 
participation  must  deal  with  real  problems  of  the  present* 

The  problems  of  policy  which  affect  the  student’s  daily  life 
in  the  school  represent  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  area  for 
his  planning  activities.!/ 

The  Lansing  Department  of  Public  Instruction?/  has  set 
up  the  two  following  purposes: 

* 

"Learning  Parliamentary  Skills — One  valuable  tech- 
nique which  can  only  be  learned  by  experience  is  skill 
in  parliamentary  practice.  Such  learning  is  more  likely 
to  remain  with  the  students  as  a permanent  skill  if  the 
basis  for  it  is  functional,  real,  and  of  Immediate  and 
pressing  importance  to  the  participants. 

"Learning  Self-Control — Many  schools  are  helping 
their  students  have  experiences  in  the  important  area  of 
self-control  and  group  control  as  a substitute  for  ex- 
ternal authority.  Such  devices  as  school  courts,  room 
courts,  student- governed  study  halls,  assemblies,  clubs, 
and  athletic  programs  can,  under  intelligent  guidance, 
make  a tremendous  contribution  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  self  and  group  control." 


T/~  Michigan  Study,  Op.  cit. 

2/  "Democracy  in  Action,"  Lansing  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Lansing,  1941,  p.  7. 


Raymond  G.  Drewryi/  believes  that  the  following  are  the 
purposes  of  pupil  participation: 

"As  the  best  governments  for  adults  are  those  which 
can  set  free  the  greatest  energies  of  the  most  people, 
so  the  best  form  of  pupil  organization  is  that  which  can 
put  to  work  in  valuable  activities  the  abundant  energies 
of  the  largest  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  school# 

"The  organization  should  so  plan  its  activities  as 
to  give  constant  practice  in  thinking,  in  questioning, 
in  drawing  inferences  and  conclusions  from  a study  of 
pertinent  facts,  and  in  terms  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  questions* 

"While  the  most  readily  observed  activity  of  govern- 
ing may  be  its  discipline,  its  more  fundamental  and  im- 
portant purpose  for  the  school  lies  in  its  constructive 
program  of  stimulating,  guiding,  and  limiting  the  normal 
social  activities.  A progressive  taking  over  of  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  provided  as  pupils  increasingly 
get  preparation  for  and  demonstrate  ability  to  assume 
these  responsibilities* 

"The  democratic  principle  underlying  acceptable 
membership  or  leadership  in  a social  organization  is  the 
capacity  and  disposition  to  render  actual  service.  The 
simplest  form  of  organization  that  enables  the  pupil  to 
live  most  effectively  his  present  life,  permitting  him  to 
realize  most  effectively  immediate  as  well  as  remote 
values,  is  preferable  to  elaborate  schemes  adapted  from 
adult  governmental  forms  and  far  removed  from  the  pupil ' s 
experience* 

"a.  The  school  should  strive  to  inculcate  in  its 
members  such  high  ideals  that  each  individual  is  able  to 
govern  himself. 

"b*  Pupils  of  this  caliber  can  form  worthy  units  of 
a group  with  such  a high  type  of  social  consciousness  that 
individuals  whose  conduct  drops  beneath  the  standard 
which  has  been  accepted  are  inevitably  disciplined* 

"In  the  application  of  educative  discipline,  use 
should  be  made  of  the  highest  motives  to  which  a pupil 
will  give  an  adequate  response* 


^TS^ewryT^pT^cit • , pp.  200-211 
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'*The  student  organization  should  strive  to  stimulate 
in  its  members  the  sort  of  participation  in  physical, 
social,  and  intellectual  activities  that  is  necessary  not 
only  to  stabilize  social  relationships  but  to  improve  and 
remold  them  into  a more  effective  social  system  than  has 
heretofore  existed.  Types  of  control  used  in  school 
should  at  least  not  fall  below  the  ideals  maintained  by 
other  institutions  in  a community* 

"Other  things  being  equal,  any  organization  succeeds 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  has  the  unceasing  interest  of 
its  members,  and  in  the  degree  that  its  members  actually 
will  it  to  succeed* 


"The  school  provides  for  moral  and  social  growth 
when  it  enables  school  groups  to  take  part  in  desirable 
activities  in  cooperation  with  one  another,  with  the 
agencies  of  the  town  or  community,  and  in  permitting 
individuals  of  one  group  to  make  decisions  in  the  light 
of  their  pertinent  bearings  on  other  groups* 


"The  full  test  of  the  success  of  a pupil  organization 
lies  in  the  worthy  conduct  of  its  members,  not  only  in 
the  school  groups,  but  in  the  other  groups  of  which  they 
are  members,  not  only  now  but  also  after  they  leave  school 


"To  arouse  the  interest  and  active  participation  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  accomplish  desirable  results 
is  an  even  greater  concern  of  a civic  organization  than 
the  repression  of  those  individuals  who  are  thoughtless 
of  the  privileges  of  their  associates*" 


The  growing  demand  for  training  in  the  practical  arts  of 
citizenship  has  had  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  interest 


in  the  extraclass  curriculum  as  a means  to  this  end*  We  think 
of  the  school  as  a democracy  where  one  learns  to  live  by 
living  and  whose  main  purpose  it  is  to  make  good  citizens, 
not  with  knowledge  only,  but  also,  with  right  ideals  and 
with  worthy  habits*  1/ 

1/  James  B.^SHmon s on , Joseph  Roemer,  and  Francis  L.  Bacon, 
'Secondary  School  Administration,  Macmillan  Company,  1931. 
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Harry  C.  McKown  says:i/ 


"The  main  purpose  of  the  council,  like  the  main 
purpose  of  all  other  justifiable  activities  about  the 
school,  curricular  or  extracurricular,  is  to  educate 
those  who  participate,  either  directly  or  indirectly* 

‘'Assisting  in  the  development  of  good  citizenship 
is  the  primary  function  of  the  student  council  plan* 

"Good  citizenship  is 

1*  a knowledge  of  the  theory  of  democracy 
2.  sentiments  of  law  and  order 
3*  intelligent  respect  for  authority 
4.  increasing  self-direction 
5*  leadership  and  followership 
6*  cooperation 
7.  morale" 

The  student  organization  for  participation  in  school 

government  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  school  that  an 

active  civic  club  does  to  a city.  The  principal  and  the 

faculty  are  the  governing  officers  of  the  school,  but  the 

organization  participating  in  the  government  of  the  school 

may  contribute  to  the  school  welfare  in  two  fields  of 

activities;  one  in  promoting  student  opinion  relative  to  the 

ethics  of  the  school  society;  the  other  in  making  material 

contributions  so  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  school 

building  and  grounds.  This  analogy  is  not  in  accord  with  the 

philosophy  of  some  school  men,  for  it  removes  discipline  from 

student  control.  It  tends  to  avoid  the  problem  that  has 

proved  disastrous  to  many  student  government  experiments,  i.e*, 

the  disciplining  of  students  by  students* 

1/  Harry  £f.  McKown,  The  Student  Council,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1544* 
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The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  sufficient 
worth  while  activities  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  under- 
lying student  participation  in  school  government  for  this 
dangerous  field  to  be,  in  general,  avoided.  Even  principals 
and  teachers,  who  are  adults  with  years  of  professional  train- 
ing, are  often  not  ingenious  enough  to  discipline , young 
people  in  accord  with  the  best  psychological  laws  and  sound 
principles  of  constructive  school  discipline. 

Many  possess  ’’mind  set1'  or  inner  urge  necessary  to  the 
development  of  those  characteristics  of  initiative,  leader- 
ship, cooperation,  and  intelligent  obedience  essential  to 
good  citizenship.  Action  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  adolescent;  i.e.  we  are  what  we  are  partly  due  to 
what  other  people  have  done  to  us. 

The  leaders  of  the  group  in  the  student  organization 
participating  in  the  government  of  the  school  have  a new 
experience  of  responsibility.  The  organization  properly 
administered  appeals  to  the  higher  type  of  motives.  These 
leaders  become  sponsors  of  a social  reform  movement  and  in 
the  attempt  to  create  favorable  student  opinion,  the  other 
students  of  the  school  are  educated  in  accord  with  the 
principle  of  social  determinism.  y 


1/  Vineyara  and  Poole,  Op.  cit« 
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Table  1.  The  Chief  Objectives  in  Student  Participation  in 
the  Government  of  the  School  as  Revealed  by  the 
Analysis  of  65  Magazine  Articles  Dealing  with  the 
TopicJ!/ 


Rank 

Objectives 

Frequency 
Of  Mention 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

To  train  for  worthy  citizen- 
ship through  cooperation  of 
self-control,  self-reliance, 
initiative,  and  responsibility 

33 

2 

f©  §stablish  better  under- 
standing, better  spirit,  and 

cooperation  between  the 
students  and  faculty 

13 

3 

To  develop  interest  in  school 
work,  school  spirit,  and  school 
pride 

9 

4 

To  develop  intelligent  leader- 
ship 

6 

5 

To  provide  for  pupil  expression 

1 

Summary* — Pupil  participation  is  an  organization  that 
trains  for  worthy  leadership  through  cooperation  of  self- 
control,  self-reliance,  initiative  and  responsibility*  It 
strives  to  develop  better  understandings,  better  spirit,  and 
cooperation  between  the  students  and  faculty.  It  also  tends 
to  develop  interest  in  school  work,  school  spirit,  and  school 
pride.  One  of  its  greatest  assets  is  that  it  develops  intelli- 
gent leadership.  All  of  these  qualities  make  possible  the 


1/  Vineyard  ana  Poole,  Op.  cit 
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opportunity  of  developing  essential  characteristics  of  good 
citizenship* 

C*  Organization  of  a Pupil-Teacher  Program 
The  organization  of  a pupil- teacher  program  of  participa- 
tion should  develop  from  a felt  need* 

The  foundation  of  democracy  is  consent  of  the  governed* 

A democratic  form  of  government  can  not  be  imposed  from 
without;  it  can  came  only  in  response  to  a definite  demand 
from  within  the  group.  Such  a demand  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  details  of  the 
plan  and  an  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  which  it  will  bring.  Education  of  the  students 
to  the  need  should  be  through  classes,  clubs,  and  home  rooms.  A 
The  steps  taken  in  the  organization  of  a school  system 
to  allow  for  pupil- teacher  participation  are  most  important. 

Carl  I.  Strong*:/  suggests  the  following  steps  be  taken 
in  its  organization: 

"Step  one  - Organization  of  a statement  of  philosophy 
by  all  the  teachers.  A composite  made. 

Step  two  - Teachers  club  organized. 

Step  three  - Committee  discussed  pupil-participation 
with  the  pupils  and  made  a report. 

l/  Me Kown,  Op . c i t * , p.  97 

2/  Carl  I.  Strong,  "A  School  System  Goes  Democratic,"  Clearing 
ITouse,  Vol.  IS,  Sept.  1943:  14-18 
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Step  four  - Teachers  and  pupils  in  favor.  A consti- 
tution drawn  up. 

Step  five  - Questionnaire  sent  out  to  pupils  to 

determine  field  of  interest.  Consultants 
used. 

Step  six  - Program  drawn  up.*1 
Mellie  M.  Calverti/  would  suggest  this  ’’recipe'1: 

”1.  An  inspiring  sponsor  is  the  first  essential. 

2.  Principal  for  and  working  it. 

3.  Pupils’  own  belief  in  the  desirability  of  their 
government. 

4.  Teachers’  place.  Self-government  first. 

5.  School  paper  should  publicize  and  support  it. 

6.  Quality  of  officers. 

7.  Size  of  school. 

8.  Mechanics  of  its  government  (constitution).  '* 
Regardless  of  which  steps  one  takes  in  the  inauguration 

of  a pupil-teacher  participation  program  he  must  be  sure 
that  both  the  faculty  and  pupils  have  had  sufficient  education 
in  that  line.  It  can  not  be  rushed.  It  is  a slow  process. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  faculty  could  be  educated  and 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  such  a program. 

According  to  Edmonson,  Roemer,  and  Bacon,  2/  the  follow- 
ing is  a good  method  of  encouraging  teachers  to  accept  a 
pupil  participation  program: 

"Methods  of  encouraging  teachers  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  student  organiza- 
tions are: 


V Mellie  M.  Calvert,  ’’Recipe  for  Student  Government,” 
Clearing  House,  Vol.  18,  Nov.  1943:  156-159 

S/  Edmonson,  Roemer,  and  Bacon,  Op.  cit.,  p.  155 
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"l. 

Special  consideration  may  be  given  to  a 
teacher’s  cooperation  in  extracurricular  acti- 
vities in  the  rating  of  the  teacher's  work. 

2. 

The  teacher’s  assignment  of  class  teaching  may 
be  reduced  one  or  more  periods  per  day. 

3. 

Teachers  may  be  freed  from  other  work,  such  as 
roll-call,  advisory  duties,  and  committees. 

4. 

Teachers  may  be  shown  the  opportunity  to  train 
pupils  in  effective  school  citizenship. 

5. 

Teachers  may  be  convinced  of  the  values  of  the 
more  intimate  contacts  of  pupils.” 

How  would  we  educate  the  faculty?  Well,  here  is  one 


way:!/ 

”1. 

The  principal  appoints  a committee  of  teachers 
who,  on  the  basis  of  training,  experience, 
personality,  and  open-mindedness,  are  most 
competent  to  give  the  subject  adequate  and 
fair  consideration.  This  group  collects  con- 
stitutions and  handbooks  of  other  schools  and 
pertinent  literature  in  the  form  of  bulletins, 
books,  and  magazine  articles  and  makes  a 
serious  study  of  them.  They  may  arrange  visits 
to  and  from  other  schools,  hold  conferences 
with  recognized  and  experienced  authorities, 
and  with  both  leaders  and  followers  in  other 
schools;  take  university  courses  which  reflect 
the  participation  idea;  attend  student  council 
conferences  and  conventions. 

2. 

The  second  step  is  to  educate  the  entire 
faculty. 

3. 

Just  how  would  it  work  in  our  school?  Local 
applications. ” 

What  education  for  the  pupils? 

Student  leaders  would  educate  the  representatives  of  the 
y^MaKown,  Op . c i t . , p.  99 
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various  democratic  units  of  the  school,  and  in  turn  their 
representatives  would  educate  their  units#  y 

The  community  could  be  informed  through  the  P.  T.  A*, 
bulletins  from  the  principal,  school,  and  public  newspaper 
articles.  Special  assembly  programs  could  be  held. 

The  following  are  good  guides  for  setting  up  a council :£/ 

Centralization  of  Organization  and  Administration 

1#  Every  activity  should  be  chartered  by  a central 
representative  body  composed  of  pupils  and 
teachers.  Only  such  activities  should  be 
chartered  as  fulfill  some  educational  purpose# 

2#  Pupils  under  proper  guidance  should  share  in  the 
responsibilities  of  developing  and  guiding  of 
activities,  first  to  the  sponsor,  and  lastly  to 
the  principal# 

3.  All  accounts  should  be  budgeted  through  the 
central  organization  and  a definite  and  specific 
means  provided  for  checking  and  disbursing 
accounts. 

4.  All  activities  should  be  under  school  direction 
and  control. 

“Supervision 

1#  All  activities  should  be  under  the  guidance  and 
cooperation  of  the  sponsor  rather  than  under  his 
complete  direction. 

2.  The  sponsor  should  be  a teacher  whose  interests, 
preparation,  and  intelligently  inspired  direction 
fits  him  to  serve  as  a counselor  and  guide. 

3.  Each  teacher — as  far  as  possible--should  serve 
as  a sponsor  of  sane  extracurricular  activity 
both  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  and  for  the 
good  effect  it  will  have  on  the  teacher# 

l/  kcKown,  Op.  cit.,  p.  99 

2/  McKown,  Op.  cit.,  p.  103 
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4.  Adjustment  of  the  teacher's  schedule  should  be 
made  for  heavy  extracurricular  loads* 

5*  Favorable  working  conditions  should  prevail  in 
order  to  develop  social  skills,  attitudes,  and 
habits . 

"Scope  and  Participation 

1.  Extracurricular  activities  should  grow  out  of 
curricular  activities,  and  in  return,  should 
enrich  them.  This  growth  should  be  gradual  and 
should  develop  as  the  students  and  the  school 
feel  the  need* 

2.  Students  should  select  the  activities  that 
satisfy  their  needs  and  interests  and  have 
educational  value* 

3.  Every  student  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  such  organized  social  life  as  his  ability 

p ermits. 

4.  The  variety  and  nature  of  activities  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  need* 

5.  It  is  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  activi- 
ties to  which  any  student  may  belong,  keeping 
in  mind  the  proper  balance  between  curricular 
and  extracurricular  load* 

"Administration 

1.  A place  in  the  daily  schedule  should  provide  a 
definite  time  allotment,  thus  giving  the  acti- 
vities the  dignity  they  deserve. 

2.  Membership  in  the  activities  should  be  confined 
to  the  membership  of  the  school. 

3.  So  far  as  possible,  the  high  school  should  be 
the  meeting  place  for  all  activities." 

According  to  Edmonson,  Roemer,  and  Baconi/  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  limitations  on  the  pupils  participating  in 
the  program. 

T/  Edmonson,  Roemer,  and  Bacon,  Op.  cit* 
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’’Two  aspects  of  student  participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities  make  it  necessary  to  place  a limit 
on  the  amount  of  extra  work  a student  may  be  permitted  to 
undertake: 

1.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  adolescent  for  doing  extra 
work  and  for  joining  as  many  organizations  as 
possible. 

2.  The  desirability  of  having  an  appropriate  number 
of  students  in  each  activity* 

”In  schools  where  more  than  one  weekly  period  is 
provided,  the  problem  of  limitation  definitely  arises. 

This  problem  may  be  handled  in  various  ways,  such  as: 

1.  Establishing  a certain  number  of  clubs  as  the 
maximum  any  pupil  may  join* 

2.  Limiting  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  the  pupil 
being  required  to  pass  3/4  of  his  academic  sub- 
jects to  be  pamiitted  to  enroll  in  clubs* 

3.  Limiting  on  the  basis  of  organization,  or  points, 
the  pupil  being  limited  (a)  to  a number  of 
points;  (b)  to  a major  and  a minor;  or  (c)  to 
one  activity  in  the  various  types  of  clubs,  as 
scholastic,  athletic,  social,  or  others. 

’’Principles  governing  limitations  are: 

1.  Every  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  what- 
ever organized  social  activity  his  ability  per- 
mits* 

2.  The  program  should  encourage  successful  study  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  students* 

3.  The  kind  and  amount  of  work  the  organization  does 
should  be  considered. 

4*  The  program  should  provide  adequate  opportunity 
for  pupils  to  explore  many  fields  of  interest. 

5.  Noninterested,  preoccupied,  and  indifferent 

students,  lacking  energy  and  initiative,  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate.  ffhey  need  some  en- 
couragement to  arouse  them  to  a realization  of  the 
social  and  moral  values  of  club  activities*” 
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M*  L.  Atlstetteri/  regards  the  following  characteristics 


as  essential  to  an  effective  program: 

wl.  The  faculty  must  understand  adolescents,  be 

sympathetic  toward  them,  and  enjoy  working  with 
them  and  participating  in  their  activities. 
Without  this  attitude  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty,  the  program  can  hardly 
succeed*  Many  writers  emphasize  this  attitude 
as  the  starting  point  in  organization. 

2.  There  should  be  a central  controlling  body  which 
authorizes  new  organizations,  disbands  any  that 
may  have  bee  one  useless,  determines  objectives 
for  the  program,  and  unifies  the  activities. 

This  controlling  body  consists  of  faculty  and 
pupil  members,  with  a majority  of  pupils.  Such 
control  presents  undesirable  ventures  and  gives 
dignity  and  unity  to  the  undertaking  as  a whole. 

3.  The  entire  program  and  each  of  its  units  should 
be  characterized  by  pupil  initiative,  pupil 
participation,  pupil  management,  and  pupil 
evaluation  of  progress  and  outcomes.  . Extra- 
curriculum activities  are  the  pupils’  contribu- 
tion to  school  life.  Only  pupil  management 
will  bring  about  development  of  desirable 
character  traits. 

4.  The  principal  or  his  representative  should  have 
a veto  on  all  pupil  activities,  undertakings, 
or  decisions,  but  seldom  should  he  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  this  veto.  The  very 
nature  of  the  school  organization  requires  that 
the  principal  have  the  power  of  veto.  Pupils 
must  understand  that  this  power  is  necessary 
and  why.  To  proceed  along  other  lines  courts 
disaster. 

5.  The  function  of  the  sponsor  should  be  guidance — • 
sympathetic,  intelligent,  inspiring,  but  firm 
when  necessary.  When  this  principle  is  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Items  1 and  3, 
further  comment  is  not  necessary. 


1/  Op.  cit . aYEs tetter,  p.  371-373 
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6.  Within  necessary  limitations  there  should  be  an 
organization  of  interest  open  to  every  pupil, 
and  every  pupil  should  participate  actively  in 
one  or  more  organizations.  Of  necessity  the 
number  and  the  variety  of  units  that  can  be 
organized  will  be  limited,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  every  pupil  find  an  organization  in  which  he 
is  interested.  Clubs  should  not  be  exclusive. 

As  a good  citizen,  each  pupil  will  interest 
himself  in  at  least  one  club.  Many  schools  have 
schemes  for  limiting  participation. 

7.  The  whole  program  of  activities  and  all  its  units 
must  have  worthy  and  constructive  objectives, 
and  definite  and  constant  effort  must  be  made  to 
attain  the  objectives.  Each  organization  should 
seek  to  promote  the  entire  school  program  as 
well  as  its  own.  Extra-curriculum  activities 
are  not  a thing  apart  but  are  definitely  re- 
lated to  the  school's  function  as  a whole. 

8.  The  school  should  provide  time  and  place  in  its 
daily  schedule  for  all  meetings  of  pupil  organi- 
zations. Thus,  the  aoministration  and  the 
school  dignify  the  pupils*  programs.  The  plan 
also  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  schools 
to  exervise  necessary  controls. 

9.  All  activities,  especially  those  in  which  money 
is  handled,  must  be  carefully  supervised  by  the 
school  to  the  end  that  all  shall  serve  their 
proper  purpose.  Particular  mention  is  made  of 
finances  because  improper  practices  in  handling 
money  have  been  common.  As  a matter  of  proper 
and  practical  educational  experience,  a good 
accounting  system  should  be  installed  and 
operated. 

10.  Each  pupil *s  record  in  activities  should  be 

filed  in  the  office  with  his  official  record. 
Information  on  the  pupils  ' extra- curriculum 
activities  is  a valuable  basis  for  guidance. 

(This  item  is  usually  mentioned  only  in  the  more 
recent  writings. )tt 
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There  are  various  forma  of  government  which  may  be  used. 
Prom  the  various  forms  I shall  enumerate  three  mentioned  by 
Vineyard  and  Poole.— ^ 

"1.  One  form  of  student  organization  follows  the 
city  manager  form  of  city  government.  Either 
student  representatives  or  the  student  body 
elect  the  president  or  student  head  of  the 
organization,  who  may  be  designated  as  the 
'Student  City  Manager, ' He  has  a cabinet  con- 
sisting of  Directors.  The  number  of  directors 
varies.  Their  titles  are  sometimes  Director 
of  Service,  Director  of  Athletics,  Director  of 
Recreation,  etc.  These  directors  are  often 
chosen  by  student  representatives. 

2.  Another  plan  particularly  applicable  to  a large 
school  is  to  have  a large  number  of  student 
representatives  in  the  organization,  which  may 
be  called  student  council  or  student  congress, 
etc.  This  bulky  organization  is  then  broken  up 
into  discussion  groups  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  students  each.  Then  these  groups 
select  a small  group  of  representatives  which 
may  be  known  as  the  ’Executive  Board. ’ Improve- 
ments may  originate  in  the  home  room  or  initial 
unit.  The  representative  brings  it  to  the  dis- 
cussion group.  If  it  is  approved,  the  dis- 
cussion group  passes  a resolution  and  sends  it 
on  to  the  smaller  group  for  legislation  and 
administration. 

3.  Another  plan  is  to  merely  have  one  body  which  is 
legislative  and  executive  as  well.H 

Since  the  administrator  should  always  have  the  power  of 
veto,  and  since  he  does  not  wish  to  veto  too  many  items,  then 
a good  sponsor  for  the  organization  is  necessary.  Here  are 
some  important  characteristics  that  a sponsor  should  have:-?^ 


1/  Op.  c it . Vineyard  and  Poole,  p.  17-18 
2/  McKown,  Op.  cit.  p.  300-314 
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”1.  The  faculty  should  recognize  and  accept  its 
responsibility  in  electing  sponsors. 

2.  The  sponsor  must  really  represent  the  faculty. 

3.  The  sponsor  must  understand  and  appreciate  the 
participation  idea. 

4.  The  sponsor  must  be  sympathetic  with  the  parti- 
cipation idea. 

5.  The  sponsor  must  be  discriminatingly  loyal  to 
the  council. 

6.  The  sponsor  should  be  an  enthusiastic  member 
but  not  a 'teacher.  ' 

7.  The  sponsor  should  not  make  himself  too  con- 
spicuous in  council  meetings. 

8.  The  sponsor  must  win  and  hold  student  respect 
and  confidence. 

9.  The  importance  of  the  sponsor's  personality 
should  be  neither  underrated  or  overrated. 

10.  The  sponsor  should  have  a wholesome  sense  of 
humor • 

11.  The  sponsor  should  have  a good  sense  of  relative 
values • 

12.  The  sponsor  should  give  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  council's  program. 

13.  The  sponsor  should  stress  and  practice  coopera- 
tion. 

14.  The  sponsor  should  not  be  afraid  to  experiment. 

15.  The  sponsor  should  not  attempt  to  prevent  all 
council  mistakes. 

16.  The  sponsor  should  not  become  discouraged. 

17.  The  sponsor  should  study  himself,  and  if 
necessary,  make  personal  readjustments* 

18.  The  sponsor  should  continue  his  training.” 
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A good  working  constitution  should  be  set  up  by  the 
whole  organization*  It  should  be  applicable  to  your  school 
and  your  needs* 

Summary  * - - Many  forms  of  pupil-teacher  participation  in 
the  administration  of  a school  have  failed  due  to  a lack  of 
proper  organization  plans.  It  is  best  to  discover  a felt 
need  before  organizing  any  council. 

The  form  of  student  government  is  not  vital,  but  it  is 
vital  that  the  organization  be  administered  and  supervised  by 
capable  advisers. 

The  writer  does  not  think  that  the  organized  body  should 
be  called  a student  government  because  the  work  government 
implies  too  much  authority* 

D*  Functions  of  Pupil-Teacher  Participation 

The  functions  of  any  pupil-teacher  organization  should 
always  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  school. 

The  functions  vary  in  scope  and  number  in  each  school. 

The  activities  of  the  organization  for  student  government 

include: 

1*  Maintaining  order  about  the  school 

2.  Handling  problems  of  discipline 

3.  Promoting 
a.  Clubs 

b»  Athletics 
c.  School  publicity 
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d.  Scholarship 

e.  Health  projects 


4.  Regulating 

a.  Athletics 

b.  Social  affairs 

c.  Clubs 

d.  School  publications 

In  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  Raymond  G.  Urewryi/  reports 
that  the  following  are  the  functions  of  their  pupil  organiza- 
tion: 


"1. 

Discuss  general  problems  of  the  school. 

2. 

Promote  school  spirit. 

3. 

Charter  clubs  and  organizations. 

4. 

Award  athletic  honors. 

5. 

Direct  traffic  in  the  halls. 

6. 

Keep  order  in  halls,  cloak  rooms,  and  toilets. 

7. 

Keep  order  in  lunchrooms. 

8. 

Take  full  charge  of  all  study  halls  by  means 
of  student  proctors. 

9. 

Keep  order  at  athletic  and  other  public  events. 

10. 

Assist  in  fire  drills. 

11. 

Inspect  grounds  for  cleanliness. 

12. 

Inspect  buildings  for  cleanliness,  writing  on 
walls,  etc. 

1 / Drewry,  bp . 

cit.,  p.  80 
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13*  Take  charge  of  assembly  programs. 

14.  Take  charge  of  school  finances. 

15.  Issue  school  publicity. 

16.  Cooperate  with  local  police  department. 

17.  Make  rules  necessary  for  general  good  of  school. 

18.  Occasionally  exert  disciplinary  power. 

19.  Initiate  activities  as  occasion  demands.” 

C.  R.  Maxwell  and  L.  R.  Kilzer— ^ in  their  book  mention 
other  functions  that  can  be  carried  out  by  the  organization: 

”1.  The  home  room. 

2.  Pupil  participation  in  government. 

a.  Assembly  talks  on  school  traditions  and 
necessary  rules. 

b.  Short  talks  in  assembly  on  conduct. 

c.  Assistance  in  budgeting  for  extra-curricular 
activities. 

d.  A study  and  report  on  point  systems. 

e.  Assistance  in  scheduling  basketball  games. 

f.  Assistance  in  preparing  for  and  conducting 
picnics. 

g.  Assistance  in  providing  and  controlling 
mixers • 

h.  Assistance  in  conducting  assembly  programs. 

i.  Selection  of  the  student  manager. 

j . Selection  of  the  editor  of  the  annual. 

1/  C . R.  Maxwell  and  L*  R.  Kilzer,  High  School  Administration, 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc . 1936 
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k.  Assistance  in  the  care  of  the  library  in  the 
study  hall. 

l.  Assistance  in  disciplinary  cases. 

(1)  Prevention  of  stealing 

(2)  Maintenance  of  acceptable  order  in 
crowded  hallways. 

(3)  Prevention  of  tampering  with  notices 
on  bulletin  boards* 

(4)  Detecting  and  bringing  to  justice  pupils 
who  deposit  their  cast-off  gum  in  drink- 
ing fountains. 

(5)  Control  of  study  hall  in  absence  of 
teacher. 

m.  Assistance  in  the  prevention  of  cheating. 

3.  Assemblies. 

4.  Clubs. 

5.  School  mixers. 

6.  Hikes  and  picnics. 

7.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters. 

8.  Honor  societies. 

9.  Dramatics. 

10.  Musical  organizations. 

11.  Athletics. 

12.  Publications 

a.  Newspapers 

b.  Magazines 

c.  Annuals 

d.  Handbooks 

13.  Commencement" 
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Harry  McKowni/  believes  that  the  following  should  be  the 
first  work  of  the  organization: 

"1.  Bicycle  parking# 

2.  Care  of  school  trophies. 

3.  Installing  and  maintaining  a bulletin  board* 

4#  Installing  an  electric  basketball  scoreboard. 

5.  Organizing  and  managing  a lost  and  found 
department. 

6.  Collecting  and  printing  songs  and  cheers  for 
the  school’s  use. 

7.  Providing  and  caring  for  the  school  flag  or 
flags. 

8.  Sponsoring  a visiting  day  or  school  night* 

9.  Compiling  a short  illustrated  history  of  the 
school* 

10.  Organizing  and  managing  a candy  counter  or 
school  store. 

11.  Planning  campaigns — safety,  courtesy,  speech, 
punctuality* 

12.  Designing  and  awarding  school  insignia,  honors, 
or  trophies. 

13.  Developing  an  official  school  emblem,  seal,  or 
plaque. 

14.  Maintaining  a question  or  suggestion  box. 

15.  Promoting  the  acquisition  of  pictures,  plant 3, 
statuary. 

16.  Organizing  and  conducting  contests  and  competi- 
tions. 


1/  McKown,  Op.  cit.,  p.  114-117 
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17*  Promoting  a 'Come-to-High-School  Day'  for 
eighth  grade. 

18.  Organizing  and  supervising  corridors  and  street 
traffic . 

19.  Developing  exhibitions--pets,  hobbies,  art, 
club,  athletic. 

20.  Organizing  and  arranging  home  room  programs-- 
exchanges  and  visits. 

As  for  home  room  functions,  the  following  table  shows 
the  relative  importance  of  each. 

Table  2.  Activities  of  Home  Room  Organization^/ 

(Reported  by  168  High  Schools) 


Rank 

Activities 

Frequency 

Per 

Gent 

(1) 

T 2T“ 

13) 

14) 

1 

Discuss  problems  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school. 

106 

63 

2 

Assist  in  enforcing  the  acts  passed 
by  student  council. 

101 

60.0 

3 

Propose  measures  to  be  considered 
by  student  council. 

90 

53.1 

4 

Discuss  class  problems. 

81 

48.2 

The  student  court,  point  system,  and  punishments  are  many 
times  the  important  functions  of  the  organization. 

If  your  school  has  a point  system  it  may  function  in  the 
following  way:2/ 

T/  Vineyard  and  Poole,  Op.  cit.,  jp  • 52 
2/  Edmonson,  Roemer,  and  Bacon,  Op.  cit. 
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To  encourage  more  students  to  participate  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  thus  training 
more  students  in  initiative,  leadership,  use 
of  leisure,  and  citizenship* 


2.  To  prevent  overloading  by  restricting  the  number 
of  points  per  pupil  per  semester,  depending  on 
his  grade  work,  either  by  total  points,  or  by 
high- point  and  low-point  activities,  (No  pupils 
may  carry  extracurricular  activities  to  the 
detriment  of  academic  work*) 

3.  To  distribute  more  equitably  the  opportunities 
for  participation.  It  furnishes  a means  whereby 
a few  popular  students  may  not  become  elected 

or  appointed  to  too  many  important  activities  to 
the  exclusion  and  detriment  of  others.  In  this 
sense  there  are  three  types  of  activities: 


a.  Those  on  a voluntary  basis,  as  a club. 


b.  Those  on  an  elective  or  appointive  basis, 
as  editorship. 

c.  Those  in  which  the  student  'tries  out. ' 


In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  the  pupil  does 
not  participate  because  he  does  not  want  to,  he 
is  not  elected,  or  he  does  not  have  the  requisite 
skill  or  technique. 


4,  To  develop  and  maintain  higher  standards  of 

attainment  in  the  activities  entered.  The  sense 
of  mastery,  high  type  of  achievement,  or  success 
in  some  things  is  better  than  mediocre  work  or 
failure  in  many  things. 


5.  To  establish  a uniform  basis  for  granting  a 

credit,  either  for  pupil  record,  for  graduation, 
or  both.  Most  employers  are  more  interested  in 
qualities,  attitudes,  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
a general  level  of  mental  attainment  than  in 
specific  subject  marks.  If  the  extra  credit  for 
graduation  is  permitted  or  required  on  an  ac- 
tivity basis,  such  a record  is  necessary. 


6.  To  aid  in  the  selection  of  honor  students. 

Activity  participation  and  contribution  is  as 
valuable  in  selecting  honor  students  as  in 
Latin  or  trigonometry. 
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The  points  given  to  each  activity  are  arbitrarily  set  by 
the  group  in  control  of  activities*  This  group  should  include 
representative  students*  Then  the  limitations  may  be  pre- 
scribed on  points  alone  as  is  done  by  some  schools,  or  by 
limiting  the  points  to  types  of  activities  as  is  done  by 
others* 

Harry  McKowni/  elaborates  on  the  court  system  with  the 
following  statements: 

" Types  of  Student  Courts 

1.  Council  court:  The  entire  council  acts  as  a 

unit.  Lack  of  sufficient  time* 

2.  Discipline  committee:  Regular  standing  committee 

to  handle  cases  of  discipline.  It  answers  to 
council  and  must  have  approval  of  council.  It  is 
weak  because  it  is  too  informal* 


A more  formally  organized  and  more  definitely 
empowered  court  is  preferable  to  council-com- 
mittee type  of  organization* 


\ 


3.  Magistrate:  This  plan  is  imitative  of  adult 

police  and  magistrate's  courts* 


Criticism:  This  plan  is  rarely  complete  by  itself 

The  necessity  for  an  additional  court,  plus  the 
practical  difficulty  of  securing  a student  com- 
petent enough  to  handle  a single- judge  court's 
business,  with  the  almost  inevitable  general 
school  distrust,  have  combined  to  make  this  a 
little-used  type  of  judicial  machinery. 


4.  Multi judge  court:  In  this  plan  the  'bench'  is 

composed  of  a group  of  judges,  from  3 to  5 but 
usually  3 or  5.  The  main  advantages  of  this 
type  of  court  are: 


1/  KfcKown,  bp.  cit* 
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a.  Several  heads  are  usually  better  than  one. 

b.  It  is  formal  and  dignified. 

c.  Some  types  of  judicial  work  can  be 
apportioned,  thus  preventing  court  duties 
from  becoming  burdensome. 

d.  It  provides  for  a variety  of  specialized 
judges,  some  of  whom  may  be  more  interested 
and  competent  in  ’civil'  cases  and  others 
more  interested  and  competent  in  criminal 
cases. 

e.  It  very  easily  wins  school  respect  and  confi- 
dence. 


Disadvantage:  There  is  a possible  disadvantage 

of  not  including  as  many  students  as  some  other 
plans.  It  represents  a good  form  of  court 
organization,  provided  relatively  few  judges 
are  used. 


5.  Judge  and  jury  court:  This  closely  resembles 

adult  judge  and  jury  court.  The  judge,  a sort 
of  court  chairman,  the  clerk  or  recorder,  and 
the  bailiff  or  handy  man  are  the  only  ’profes- 
sionals' in  it,  the  jury  being  drawn  by  lot  from 
the  entire  school  or  upper  classes.  Jury  terms 
are  short.  Unanimous  agreement  by  the  jurors  is 
rarely  required,  a majority  vote  being  sufficient 
to  decide  a case.  Sometimes  the  judge  is  allowed 
to  set  aside  a jury’s  decision,  but  most  of  the 
plans  which  specify  this  possibility  also  add  that 
the  jury  may  overrule  the  judge  by  a 2/3  or  3/4 
vote. 


Criticism:  This  plan  is  deservedly  popular 

because  it  (a)  offers  fair  opportunity  for  every 
one  concerned;  (b ) prevents  legal  fiascoes  and 
time  consuming  and  confusing  retrials  and  delays 
by  not  requiring  a unanimous  vote;  and  (c)  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  wide  student  participation. 

6.  Supreme  court:  In  a few  schools  there  is  a 

supreme  court  to  which  upon  proper  representation 
and  authorization,  cases  may  be  appealed  from  the 
lower  court.  Sometimes  this  all-judge  court  is 
composed  of  students  only,  sometimes  of  students 
and  teachers,  occasionally  of  teachers  only.  In 
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the  latter  two  cases  it  is  not,  of  course,  a 
student  court#  Usually  the  right  of  appeal  to 
this  court  is  somewhat  limited  and  so  only  the 
most  serious  cases  are  heard.  In  procedure,  this 
court  may  refuse  to  hear  a case,  concur  in  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court,  reverse  this  decision, 
or  remand  the  case  to  the  lower  court  for  retrial. 

Criticism:  Perhaps,  in  general,  there  is  little 

need  for  such  a court.  In  the  first  place  it 
represents  a complicated  system  of  adjudication, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  principal  is  really 
the  supreme  court  in  any  school. 

"Court  Officials 

1.  Plaintiff  or  complainant:  The  individual  who 

makes  a complaint  or  files  a charge  with  the 
court  may  be  an  officer,  council  member,  or 
citizen  or  teacher  who  witnesses  some  non- 
observance  of  the  council's  regulations.  He 
must  appear  against  the  person  or  organization 
at  the  trial. 

2.  Defendant:  The  person  against  whom  a complaint 

is  filed.  He  need  not  incriminate  himself,  the 
theory  being  that  he  is  innocent  until  he  is 
proved  guilty.  Even  if  he  is  guilty  he  does  not 
have  to  admit  it.  He  may  plead  'guilty, ' in 
which  case  there  is  no  further  trial,  the  judge 
immediately  sentencing  him  or  setting  a date  at 
which  time  he  will  sentence  him. 

3.  Judge:  He  is  the  presiding  officer  or  chairman 

of  the  court  and  is  in  direct  charge  of  all  per- 
sonnel and  proceedings. 

4.  Clerk:  He  keeps  record  of  each  case,  date, 

plaintiff,  defendant,  nature  of  the  case,  wit- 
nesses, testimony,  jurors,  prosecuting  and 
defending  attorneys,  verdict,  and  punishment. 

5.  Bailiff:  'leg  work'  of  court.  He  delivers 

summonses  (orders  to  appear  before  the  court  at 

a specified  date,  time,  and  place)  to  prospective 
jurors,  defendants,  witnesses,  plaintiffs,  and 
other  individuals  concerned.  Often  he  is  dis- 
ciplinary officer  or  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
court* 
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6.  Jury:  Usually  from  5 to  9 members.  It  decides 

whether  guilty  or  not  and  may  recommend  punish- 
ment. 

7.  Prosecutor:  He  handles  all  cases  against  the 

defendants.  Re  calls  and  examines  the  plaintiff, 
defendant,  and  witnesses  and  summarizes  his 
case.  In  simpler  court  forms  there  is  no  prose- 
cutor. The  judge  gets  the  facts* 

8*  Attorney  for  the  defense.  He  is  found  only  in 

formal  court  procedure.  He  presents  the  case  for 
the  defendant  and  examines  the  plaintiff,  wit- 
nesses, etc* 

9.  Witnesses:  Those  who  saw  the  action  or  who  have 

knowledge  pertinent  to  the  case.  Each  side  may 
offer  witnesses. 

10.  Sponsor:  Because  in  the  best  of  student  courts 

there  are  possibilities  of  mistakes,  friction, 
and  unwise  decisions,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
regularly  appointed  sponsor  or  adviser — to 
represent  the  faculty  point  of  view. 

"Selection  of  Court  Officials 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  two  most  commonly  used  plans: 

1.  Appointment  by  principal,  council,  or  faculty, 
election  by  the  upper  classes  or  other  groups. 

2.  General  election. 

Advantages  of  General  Election: 

1*  This  is  common  adult  procedure  in  many  forms  of 
court  organization. 

2.  The  students  have  a right  to  elect  the  officers 
under  whom  they  are  to  serve  and  live. 

Advantages  of  Appointment: 

1.  Appointment  is  the  plan  followed  in  the  selection 
of  federal  judges. 
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2.  Court  responsibilities  are  executive,  not 
policy-making  in  nature,  and  the  court  should 
be  a rule-enforcing,  not  a rule-making  body,  a 
special  committee  to  carry  out  the  council's 
plans  and  wishes* 

3.  A council-appointed  court  is  more  efficient  than 
a student-elected  body  because  it  can  include 
the  most  competent  ability  in  the  school,  and  it 
is  uninfluenced  and  unbiased  because  it  is  not 
obligated  to  particular  individuals  or  groups* 

As  yet  there  is  no  final  answer  to  the  question  of 

which  plan  is  better* " 

McKowni/  goes  on  to  say  the  following  pertaining  to 
punishments : 

"1*  Lowering  marks:  What  happens  in  real  life.  The 

individual  works  for  money.  The  most  frequently 
used  punishment  is  taking  sane  of  this  money  in 
the  form  of  fines.  In  school  the  student  works 
for  marks.  This  form  is  most  commonly  used 
where  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  reduce  student's 
mark  for  misbehavior. 

2 Criticism:  No  justification.  The  mark  should  be 

an  index  only  to  what  the  student  knows  about  or 
is  able  to  know  in  the  subject* 

2.  Demerits:  Report  deportment  on  cards.  This  is 

ineffective  where  students  and  parents  are  not 
a bit  Interested  in  high  marks  in  conduct* 

Where  a citizenship  mark  is  required  for  parti- 
cipation in  activities  or  graduation  this  plan 
may  be  more  effective.  It  has  the  advantages  of 
being  definite  and  easily  administered*  How- 
ever, its  use  will  not  affect  all  students  alike. 

3*  Detention:  In  an  immediate  and  limited  way  it 

may  be  somewhat  effective.  Ultimately  and 
broadly  conceived,  it  has  been  very  harmful. 

The  implication  is  that  all  school  work  is  a 
type  of  punishment.  It  violates  a basic  tenet 


\f  McKown,  Op.  cit. 
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of  educative  punishment,  appropriateness,  i.e., 
a close  and  felt  relationship  between  offense 
and  penalty* 

4*  Pest  room:  A study  hall  supervised  by  a strict 

teacher,  to  whom  offenders  are  sentenced*  This  is 
different  from  detention  because  it  involves  no 
additional  study  periods  and  no  out-of-school 
periods*  It  represents  a denial  of  the  privilege 
of  studying  in  a pleasant  atmosphere  and  among 
friends.  Recognized  as  a dishonorable  setting, 
somewhat  jail-like,  a place  where  a self- 
respecting  student  will  try  to  avoid* 

5.  Extra-school  work:  Illogical  and  un justifiable 

because  it  makes  all  school  work  a punishment* 

It  is  not  appropriate  as  it  does  not  reflect  the 
regulation  violated* 

6.  Disbarment  from  activities:  This  is  logical  and 

fair  if  appropriately  used*  For  example,  a 
student  may  be  kept  from  assemblies  for  a week. 

7.  Demotion,  suspension,  or  removal  from  office: 
Justifiable. 

8.  Suspension  from  school:  Imposed  by  principal 

only. 

9.  Assignment  of  menial  tasks:  Washing  dishes  in 

cafeteria,  raking  lawns,  etc.  Unless  it  is 
appropriate,  it  hardly  represents  justifiable 
punishment.  For  example,  if  the  student  has 
marked  or  littered  the  corridor,  it  is  justifiable 
to  make  him  clean  it. 

10.  Physical  punishment:  Never. 

11.  Humiliation.  Inappropriate  and  unjustifiable. 

12.  Consultation  with  parents.  Unwise. 

13.  Admonition:  Rebuke  or  warn  individual  or  first 

offender  on  not  too  serious  violations  and  then 

release  him. 

14.  Probation:  A good  form  for  first  offenders,  of 

a fairly  serious  nature* 
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15.  Suspended  sentence.  A good  method.  The  defend- 
ant for  a first  offense  of  serious  nature  is 
found  guilty  and  sentenced.  The  judge  believing 
in  his  sincerity  suspends  sentence  and  gives  him 
another  chance. 

16.  Apology:  Good  and  constructive  in  minor 

offenses.  For  serious  offenses  such  as  thievery, 
etc.  an  apology  is  not  enough. tt 

Summary . - - The  functions  of  any  pupil  organization  will 
vary  according  to  needs  within  the  school.  It  should  begin 
with  smaller  and  easier  problems  and  gradually  include  the 
more  difficult. 

The  organization  should  only  be  given  duties  that  it  can 
handle  successfully.  Do  not  overburden  your  organization. 

In  every  case  the  principal  should  have  the  power  of  veto. 

Many  authorities  advocate  a pupil  court,  but  be  careful 
of  such  a group  as  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  pupil  organization  should  carry  out  only  thCB  e things 
that  are  real  and  worth  while* 
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CHAPTER  III 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATING  A PROGRAM  OF 
PUPIL- TEACHER  PARTICIPATION 


The  values  of  a pupil-teacher  participation  organisation 
are  great  in  a democracy  such  as  ours.  It  makes  school  real 
living. 

According  to  McKowni/  these  principles  underlie  every 
pupil  organization: 

”1.  The  school  must  feel  a continuous  need  for  the 
council. 

2.  The  entire  school  should  be  represented  in  the 
council. 

3.  The  faculty  should  be  fairly  represented. 

4.  The  average  student  should  feel  his  representa- 
tion. 

5.  The  average  student  should  feel  his  own 
responsibility. 

6.  In  general  there  should  be  no  restriction  on 
council  membership. 

7.  Each  member  of  the  council  should  assume  some 
definite  responsibility. 

8.  Each  committee  or  subgroup  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  its  particular 
responsibility. 

9.  The  council  should  be  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. 


If  McKow'n,  Op.  cit. 
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10*  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  council 
should  be  specifically  defined* 

11.  The  principal  should  retain  veto  power. 

12.  The  council  should  not  be  considered  a trouble- 
shooting body. 

13.  The  council  should  not  be  considered  a dis- 
ciplinary body. 

For  instance,  the  main  job  of  some  councils 
appears  to  be  the  organization  and  supervision 
of  the  corridor  monitor  system  and  in  such  cases 
the  students  of  the  school  can  hardly  escape  the 
impression  that  the  council's  most  important  job 
is  disciplinary  in  nature.  This  type  of 
monitorial  system  is  facing  increasing  criticism 
because  it  (a)  is  uneconomical  of  the  monitor's 
time,  since  dividing  attention  between  a lesson 
and  hall  responsibilities  will  never  result  in 
the  development  of  effective  study  habits  (b) 
overemphasizes  watching  for  or  guarding  against 
violations  (c)  stresses  external  authority  rather 
than  internal  sense  of  responsibility,  and  (d) 
especially  in  the  elementary  school,  tends  to 
make  bullies  of  the  monitors,  the  older  pupils. 

14*  The  cooperative  aspects  of  participation  should 
be  continually  emphasized. 

15.  The  council  should  not  attempt  to  carry  on  all 
the  activities  itself. 

16.  The  council's  financial  policy  should  be  well 
organized  and  closely  supervised. 

17.  The  machinery  of  the  plan  should  be  simple. 

18.  Council  meetings  should  be  held  regularly  and 
on  school  time. 

19.  Council  meetings  should  be  open  to  all  who  care 
to  attend. 

20.  The  necessary  facilities  and  equipment  should  be 
provided. 

21.  Continual  study  and  adaptation  should  be  made. 
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22 • The  reasons  for  success  and  failure  should  he 
analyzed* 

Recently,  in  two  state  conventions,  the  author 
heard  the  causes  of  council  failure  discussed* 

The  major  reasons  given  were:  (a)  the  school— 

teachers  and  students — and  the  community  were 
not  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  council 
idea;  consequently,  they  misunderstood  its  ob- 
jectives and  field  of  activity  (b)  a suitable 
constructive  program  was  lacking;  the  council 
busied  itself  with  worthless  projects,  dupli- 
cated other  services  or  'bit  off  more  than  it 
could  chew'  (c)  the  general  school  setting  was 
not  propitious,  too  undemocratic— a poor  example 
for  a body  with  democratic  ideals  and  ideas; 
and  (d)  the  sponsor  was  unsuitable*  Four  minor 
reasons  given  for  council  failure  were:  (a)  a 

lack  of  suitable  representation  (b ) petty  poli- 
cies (c)  extreme  formality,  and  (d)  extreme 
informality* 

23.  No  other  organizations  should  be  allowed  to 

usurp  the  council's  rightful  place  in  the  school. 

24*  The  local  council  should  affiliate  with  council 
associations. 

25.  Too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  the  council. 

26.  The  council  should  give  continuous  publicity  to 
its  ideals,  activities,  and  problems." 

The  three  following  tables  are  helpful  in  illustrating 
some  values  derived  from  a pupil  organization,  while  the 
fourth  table  shows  some  of  the  problems  encountered: 
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Some  Practical  Values  Derived  Trbough  Student 
Participation  in  School  Government  as  Revealed 
By  an  Analysis  of  65  Articles  Dealing  with  the 
Subject*!/ 


Rank 

Values 

Frequency 

U) 

~‘("2T ' 

“T3“r 

1 

It  teaches  principles  and  methods  of 
government  such  as  students  need  to 
know  in  later  life. 

38 

2 

It  trains  in  leadership,  in  self-reliance 
and  self-control. 

26 

3 

It  minimizes  the  need  for  constantly 
watching  the  behavior  of  students  which 
is  usually  offensive  to  teachers  and 
students • 

20 

4 

It  promotes  an  atmosphere  of  trust  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils. 

13 

5 

It  teaches  that  liberty  means  responsi- 
bility and  self-restraint  rather  than 
license. 

10 

6.5 

It  creates  a sense  of  common  ownership 
of  school  property  and  a feeling  of 
responsibility  for  its  protection. 

6 

6.5 

It  trains  in  independence  of  thought 
and  action. 

6 

8 

It  is  a natural  and  profitable  outlet 
for  adolescent  instinctive  tendencies. 

4 

9 

It  makes  pupils  better  able  to  resist 
temptation  in  college  and  business. 

3 

if  Vineyard  and  Poole,  Op.  cit.,  p.  57 
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Table  4.  Some  Practical  Values  Derived  Through  Student 
Participation  in  School  Government  as  Reported 
By  167  High  School  Executives.!/ 


Rank 

Values 

Frequency 

' Cl) 

rrj 

"W* 

1 

Student  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  school  is  a good  laboratory  method 
for  developing  leaders  and  training  for 
citizenship. 

60 

2 

Students  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
an  important  part  in  the  management  and 
discipline  of  the  school.  This  has  de- 
veloped a feeling  of  responsibility, 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  promoted 
a wholesome  cooperative  spirit  between 
faculty  and  students. 

49 

3 

Assists  in  administration  by  holding 
pupils  responsible  for  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  Pupils  are  benefited  by  assum- 
ing the  responsibility. 

25 

4 

Most  valuable  feature  of  extra-curricular 
work.  Pupils  feel  relieved  of  so  much 
external  restriction  and  a better  attitude 
exists.  Friction  and  antagonism  have  de- 
creased. 

24 

5 

Helps  to  socialize  the  school,  makes  school 
work  more  interesting,  and  fosters  a desir- 
able school  spirit. 

22 

6 

Develops  cooperation  between  faculty  and 
students . 

12 

7 

Makes  discipline  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

10 

8 

Pupils  are  happier  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  better. 

6 

1/  Vineyard  and  Poole,  Op.  cit.,  p.  59 
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Values  Serived  from  Student  Participation  in 
School  Government  as  Reported  by  200  High  School 
Students!/ 


Rank  Values  Frequency 

TT5  T2l  “ r 5T 

1 The  duties,  activities  and  responsibili-  53 

ties  of  the  students  are  such  as  to  de- 
velop qualities  desirable  for  citizen- 
ship. Students  realize  this  educational 

value  and  participate  with  this  in  view. 

2 The  fact  that  students  have  a voice  in  51 

the  government  of  the  school  causes  them 

to  feel  a greater  interest  in  school  and 
school  work.  As  a result  of  this  interest 
pupils  are  more  loyal  and  a better  spirit 
throughout  the  school  exists* 

3 Considered  a very  worthwhile  and  success-  46 

ful  feature  of  the  school.  No  definite 
results  or  values  given. 

4 The  chief  justification  is  the  disciplin-  30 

ary  value.  Student  participation  has  done 

much  toward  establishing  cooperation  and 
good  order  among  the  students  in  hallways, 
study  halls,  library,  lunchrooms,  and  in 
managing  traffic  in  general. 

5 Helps  to  create  a feeling  of  harmony  and  28 

cooperation  between  faculty  and  students* 

There  is  less  friction  in  the  school. 

6 Develops  character,  a sense  of  right  and  18 

wrong,  civic  pride,  responsibility  and 

respect  for  law. 

7 Helps  to  socialize  the  school.  New  15 

students  feel  more  at  ease  and  backward 
students  are  developed  socially. 

8 Gives  pupils  a feeling  of  responsibility  7 

in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 


X/  Vineyard,  ami  Poole^  Qp^  cl~L.,+  p.  6Q 
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Table  5.  (concluded) 


Rank  Values  Frequency 

TTJ  T21  (3) 

9 Trains  those  who  hold  offices  for  7 

executive  work* 

10  Relieves  faculty  of  the  routine  dis-  6 

ciplinary  work* 


Table  6.  Problems  of  Student  Participation  as  , Revealed  by 
an  Analysis  of  50  Magazine  Articles:*/ 


Rank 

Problems 

Frequency 

“ITT 

m 

l 

Lack  of  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
cooperation  on  part  of  teachers. 

9 

2 

Difficulty  in  securing  responsible 
student  leaders* 

8 

3 

Makes  work  of  administrators  difficult 
and  complicated. 

7 

4.5 

Too  much  repression  and  coercion  by 
faculty  sponsors. 

3 

4.5 

Students  mistake  liberty  for  license. 

3 

7 

Some  students  slight  regular  work  for 
extra-curricular  work. 

2 

7 

Too  much  machinery. 

2 

7 

Difficulty  of  getting  all  students  to 
participate  in  some  activity. 

2 

1/  Vineyard  and  Poole,  Op.  cit.,  p.  61 
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Harvey  and  Alien!/  warn  us  of  the  possibility  of  failure 


by  stating: 

"The  student  council  that  succeeds  is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  a felt  need  and  is  the  result  of  much 
planning,  gradual  gro?/th  and  sane  sponsorship.  The  first 
causes  of  failure  are:  lack  of  planning;  lack  of  faculty 

cooperation,  being  imposed  upon  from  above;  attempting 
so  much  that  it  is  crushed  by  its  own  load;  doing  so 
little  that  interest  wanes;  and  poor  sponsoring. 

"The  student  council  should  be  given  as  much  author- 
ity as  it  is  capable  of  administering  successfully*  It 
can  never  have  final  authority.  The  principal  must 
necessarily  exercise  veto  power  because  in  him  rests 
legal  responsibility." 

E.  G.  KellyS/  takes  the  opposite  viewpoint  in  stating: 

"Too  many  safeguards  kill  student  government.  If 
the  principal  approaches  student  government  with  an  atti- 
tude that  he  is  going  to  watch  the  pupils  carefully  and 
that  with  his  veto  power,  he  is  going  to  cut  them  down 
at  the  right  time,  therefore  not  believing  that  they  are 
going  to  do  right,  he  will  not  succeed." 

Bryant/  says  that  Kelly's  idea  is  not  sound: 

"If  the  pupils  understand  that  they  may  have  all  the 
authority  they  can  use  with  success,  if  they  are  urged 
and  helped  to  do  all  they  can  to  advance  the  best  inter- 
ests of  themselves  and  the  school,  and  if  they  can  talk 
things  over  with  the  principal  or  his  representative  when 
there  is  any  doubt  concerning  a policy,  things  will  never 
reach  the  point  where  the  pupils  have  to  be  ’cut  down.'" 

Harvey  went  through  the  correspondence  files  of  the 

National  Association  of  Student  Councils  and  compiled  a list 

of  twenty  questions  which  have  most  frequently  been  asked  by 

l/  C.  C . Iffarvey  and  C.  F.  Allen,  "Twenty  Questions  on  Student 
Government,"  Clearing  House,  18,  Oct.  1943,  p.  67-71. 

2/  E.  C.  Kelly,  "Too  Many  Safeguards  Kill  Student  Government," 
Clearing  House,  18,  Dec.  1943,  p.  195-7. 


3/  R.  C.  Bryan,  "Deliver  Student  Government  from  Some  of  Its 
~Fri end3,^t>Tearlng  House,  18 , May  194 4 , p ^519-28* 
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schools  that  are  attempting  to  organize  some  form  of  student 
participation  in  school  government.  He  also  set  up  a series 
of  questions^/  for  evaluating  pupil  participation  in  school 
control  which  are: 

ttl.  How  extensive  is  the  responsibility  of  pupils 
for  their  own  conduct? 

2.  How  well  do  the  pupils  accept  their  responsibil- 
ity as  indicated  by  what  they  actually  do? 

3.  Is  the  organization  significant  and  important 
in  the  lives  of  all  the  pupils?  Does  it  deal 
with  genuine,  concrete  problems? 

4.  Is  it  desired  by  teachers  and  pupils? 

5.  Is  it  representative  of  all  interests?  Does 
it  unify  the  life  of  the  school? 

6.  Is  it  an  educational  ideal  or  a mechanical  form 
of  organization?  Does  it  contribute  to  the 
personality  and  social  growth  of  the  participat- 
ing pupils? 

7.  Does  it  grow  and  extend  its  responsibilities 
and  influence  as  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
grow  and  develop? 

8.  Does  it  serve  as  a positive  educational  force 
rather  than  merely  a negative  disciplinary 
device? 

9*  Are  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  the  organization  and  its  work? 

10.  Is  it  intended  that  the  organization  shall  be  a 
real,  important  agency  or  just  a camouflage? 

11*  Are  the  affairs  of  the  school  better  planned 

and  more  effectively  managed  as  a result  of  the 
work  of  the  student-government  organization? 


1/  Har v ey , Op.  cit . , p.  553 
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12*  Does  it  try  to  develop  the  public’s  interest 
in  the  school  and  its  ideals? 

13.  Is  the  organization  a center  of  the  allied 

activities  of  the  school?  Are  its  activities 
coordinated — without  overlapping  or  conflict-- 
with  those  of  other  organizations  in  the  school? 

14*  Do  the  experiences  which  pupils  receive  in  the 
organization  carry  over  into  participation  in 
community  affairs? 

15*  Does  it  create  better  cooperation  and  a closer 
relationship  between  faculty  and  pupils?  Does 
its  work  result  in  a happier  atmosphere  about 
the  school? 

16.  Is  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  type  best 
adapted  and  suited  to  the  conditions  in  your 
school? 

17.  Is  the  size  of  the  organization  adapted  to  the 
situation  in  your  school?  Are  arrangements  for 
the  time,  place,  and  procedure  of  meetings 
satisfactory? 

18.  Does  the  organization  exchange  ideas  with  other 
schools,  initiate  new  projects  from  time  to 
time  and  encourage  worthy  activities  and  enter- 
prises in  the  school  and  the  community? 

19.  Does  it  have  a rigid  schedule  which  is  followed 
in  routine  fashion  from  year  to  year,  or  does 
it  have  a well  planned  and  flexible  program 
which  can  be  adapted  to  new  conditions?  For 
example,  is  it  adapting  its  program  to  wartime 
conditions  and  particularly  in  activities  which 
aid  the  war?” 

Since  parliamentary  procedure  is  a must  in  the  operation 
of  any  organization,  the  members  of  the  student  associations 
should  be  acquainted  with  a good  book  on  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure such  as  Robert’s  Rules  of  Parliamentary  Procedure. 


Summary.--  The  values  of  a pupil-teacher  organization 
can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  habits,  ideals,  attitudes 
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and  appreciations.  Like  any  other  great  organization  many 
problems  will  be  encountered.  These  problems  with  proper 
guidance  can  well  be  overcome  in  a good  school  system. 

This  democratic  way  of  administration  allows  for  the 
sharing  of  responsibilities  within  our  great  American  insti- 
tution. 

To  say  that  the  pupil  participation  method  is  easiest 
is  folly,  but  to  say  that  the  pupil  participation  method  is 
best  is  wise  and  democratic. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  writer  presents  a score 
card  or  rating  scale,  which  might  be  of  some  help  to  the 
administrator  or  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  determine  the 
degree  that  pupil-teacher  participation  is  carried  on  in  his 
school. 

The  score  card  considers  the  typical  activities  that 
might  be  carried  on  in  a school,  but  does  not  include  all  the 
activities.  Many  may  be  added  to  each  item  or  substituted  for 
some  that  the  writer  had  included.  Each  major  category  could 
be  analyzed  into  lesser  items  each  of  which  might  be  rated  in 
a similar  way. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SCORE  CARD 

A Good  Program  of  Pupil-Teacher  Participation  Should  Be 
Judged  to  the  Extent  to  Which  the  Following  are  Practiced 

Directions* — Score  your  school  to  find  its  extent  of 
pupil-teacher  participation.  Mark  each  item  using  the 
following  as  standard:  1.  pupil- teacher  participation 

developed  to  fullest  capacity;  2.  some  pupil-teacher  partici- 
pation present,  but  room  for  growth;  3.  teacher  and  tradition 
dominate;  4.  activity  not  engaged  in. 

I.  A good  program  gives  the  pupils  the  opportunity  to 
practice  good  citizenship. 

A.  The  school  becomes  a laboratory  for  effective 

thinking  through  activities  such  as  the  following: 

( ) 1.  Through  class  elections 

( ) 2.  Through  student  courts 

( ) 3.  Through  school  assemblies 

( ) 4.  Through  student  council  meetings 

( ) 5.  Through  planning  campaigns,  such  as  posture, 
stamps  and  bonds,  and  safety 

( ) 6.  Through  parliamentary  procedure  in  class 
meetings 

( ) 7.  Through  cooperation  between  faculty  and 

students  in  planning  campaigns  and  programs 

( ) 8.  Through  the  promotion  of  school  spirit 
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B*  The  school  becomes  a laboratory  for  the  development 

of  good  character  through  activities  such  as  the 

following: 

( ) 1.  Through  intelligent  Obedience  in  adhering  to 
rules  of  traffic  squad,  carrying  through  the 
decisions  of  the  student  court,  maintaining 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  and 
abiding  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 

( ) 2.  Through  intelligent  leadership  serving  as 

class  officers,  athletic  captains,  committee 
chairmen,  members  of  traffic  squad,  members 
of  student  council,  members  of  student  court, 
and  as  students  governing  study  halls 

( ) 3*  Through  the  development  of  skill  in  group 
and  self  control  in  activities  such  as  at 
school  courts,  at  room  courts,  in  student 
governed  study  halls,  in  assemblies,  in  clubs, 
and  at  athletic  programs  and  health  projects 

( ) 4*  Through  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  tact  such 
as  in  a student  court,  in  the  selection  of 
officers  and  committee  chairmen,  in  the  making 
of  rules  at  student  council  meetings,  and  in 
the  selection  of  a sponsor 

( ) 5*  Through  the  proper  exercise  of  authority  in 
situations  such  as  in  following  up  the  deci- 
sions of  the  student  organizations,  and  in 
checking  members  of  committees  to  see  that 
work  is  started  and  finished  on  time 

( ) 6*  Through  the  assumption  of  responsibility  such 
as  in  accepting  chairmenship  and  carrying  out 
duties,  in  making  decisions  at  courts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school,  and  in  setting  the 
proper  example  for  the  school 

( ) 7*  Through  pupil  evaluation  in  activities  such  as1 
in  the  election  of  class  officers,  in  naming 
of  committee  chairmen  and  members,  and  govern- 
ing at  a student  governed  study  hall* 

II*  A good  program  will  engage  the  energies  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  pupil3. 

( ) A.  It  should  encourage  a rich  program  of  varied 

activities  based  upon  a felt  need,  such  as  the 
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following:  Bicycle  parking  committee.  School 

trophies  and  awards  committee.  Committee  for  the 
care  of  bulletin  boards,  Lost  and  found  committee. 
Committee  for  school  songs  and  cheers.  Visiting  day 
committee.  Committee  for  the  organization  and  manage 
ment  of  a candy  counter  or  school  store.  Campaign 
committee — safety,  courtesy,  speech,  punctuality. 
Committee  for  the  acquisition  of  motion  pictures. 
Contests  committee.  Student  proctors 1 committee, 
Safety  committee.  Athletic  committee.  Committee  for 
the  care  of  school  grounds,  School  assemblies  com- 
mittee, Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  committee.  Red 
Cross  committee,  Library  committee.  Publicity  com- 
mittee, and  Orientation  committee. 

B*  It  should  adopt  a good  system  of  regulation. 

( ) 1.  No  pupil  should  engage  in  so  many  activities 
that  his  health  would  be  impaired. 

( ) 2.  Pupils  with  poor  records  but  good  capacity 
should  be  guided  toward  more  study  and  less 
outside  activity. 

( ) 3.  Pupils  with  good  records  but  few  outside 
activities  should  be  guided  toward  more 
activities . 

( ) 4.  As  many  different  activities  as  possible 
should  be  encouraged. 

( ) 5.  A system  for  maintaining  a minimum  and 

maximum  number  of  activities  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

( ) 6.  All  pupils  should  be  guided  according  to 
health  records. 

( ) 7.  A definite  time  allotment  should  be  provided 
for  activities  during  school  hours. 

( ) 8.  Regular  meetings  should  be  held  for  all  acti- 
vities during  the  school  day. 

Ill*  A good  program  provides  for  the  centralization  of  group 
organization  and  management. 


A.  Organization 
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( ) 1.  It  should  have  a central  controlling  body  that 
represents  the  entire  school. 

( ) 2.  It  should  have  a central  board  that  has  a 
definite  means  of  budgeting,  checking,  and 
disbursing  accounts. 

( ) 3.  It  should  have  a workable  constitution  that  is 
easily  and  readily  followed. 

( ) 4.  It  should  have  an  inspiring  sponsor  to  guide 
its  activities. 

( ) 5.  It  should  have  a committee  to  care  for  the 

orientation  and  publication  of  its  activities. 

B.  Management 

1.  Pupil  management  through  the  central  controlling 

body. 

( ) a.  To  make  rules  for  the  general  good  of  the 
school. 

( ) b.  To  authorize  or  disband  organizations. 

( ) c.  To  occasionally  exert,  if  necessary, 
disciplinary  powers. 

( ) d.  To  budget,  check,  and  disburse  financial 
accounts . 

( ) e.  To  orient  the  student  body  and  community 
by  way  of  publications. 

2.  Faculty  management 

( ) a.  Sponsor  should  guide  and  direct  the  central, 
controlling  body. 

( ) b.  Sponsor  should  audit  all  financial  reports. 

( ) c.  The  principal  should  retain  his  power  of 
veto. 

( ) d.  Principal  should  make  provision  for  filing 
records  of  pupils'  activities  with 
scholastic  achievement. 
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